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PHOTO:  A  Missouri  Agri-business 
Development  Team  provides  feral 
hog  trapping  instruction  to  local 
villagers  in  Kama  District.  Without 
proper  trapping,  a  small  group  of 
feral  hogs  can  grow  into  a  large 
herd  and  rapidly  destroy  multiple 
villages’  cropland  and  endanger  small 
children.  (Missouri  National  Guard) 


THE  UNITED  STATES  has  been  less  than  effective  in  employing  the 
instruments  of  national  power  in  recent  conflicts.  While  the  military 
has  been  an  unparalleled  expeditionary  warfighter,  our  diplomatic,  infor¬ 
mation,  economic,  and  governance  efforts  have  failed  to  fulfill  stability 
operations  and  reconstruction  requirements.  Ad  hoc  military  organizations, 
national-level  federal  agencies,  and  contractors  have  tried  to  meet  the 
demand,  but  they  are  not  structured,  resourced,  or  trained  to  fill  the  need. 

Analysts  have  called  for  revolutionary  changes  in  the  way  the  United 
States  conducts  foreign  engagements,  but  thus  far,  no  practical  models  have 
emerged.  Policymakers  need  to  eschew  established  conventional  thinking 
and  determine  commonly  understood,  easily  articulated,  and  fundamentally 
supportable  national  security  and  economic  strategies  using  civilian  as 
well  as  military  capabilities. 

Not  only  must  the  United  States  win  in  Afghanistan,  it  must  win  there 
in  a  new  way.  We  need  skills  found  primarily  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
of  government  or  in  the  private  sector  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  post-conflict 
stabilization  and  reconstruction.  Moreover,  although  we  are  in  phase  IV 
of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom,  we  are  in  phase  zero — shaping  opera¬ 
tions — everywhere  else.  The  United  States  should  institutionalize  the  idea 
of  phase  zero  operations  and  build  capacity  to  execute  them  in  future  for¬ 
eign  endeavors.  Policymakers  must  abandon  legacy  mechanisms  impeding 
progress  and  harness  instruments  of  power  across  the  whole  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  whole  of  industry,  the  whole  of  information,  and  the  whole  of 
American  resolve. 

President  Obama,  in  his  role  as  the  commander  in  chief,  has  empha¬ 
sized  that  economic  development  and  engagement  are  the  tools  we  will 
use  to  defeat  terrorism  in  Afghanistan.1  We  should  use  these  tools  more 
effectively  by  employing  civilian  experts  with  the  skills  needed  to  perform 
post-conflict  stabilization  and  reconstruction.  These  experts,  such  as  civil 
engineers,  city  planners  and  managers,  agronomists,  business  administra¬ 
tors,  conservationists,  and  hospital  administrators,  exist  at  the  state  and 
local  levels,  not  at  the  national  level  where  policy  and  resourcing  experts 
dwell. 
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The  United  States  needs  to  develop  near-  and 
long-term  solutions  to  organize  and  employ  those 
civilian  resources.  We  should  organize,  train, 
deploy,  and  employ  these  experts  to  properly 
take  advantage  of  the  Nation’s  global  engage¬ 
ment  strategy.  The  National  Guard  is  best  suited 
to  create  this  civilian  capability. 

Benefits  of  Using  the  Guard 

A  civilian  reserve  force  modeled  like  the 
National  Guard  will  fill  these  critical  needs,  and 
tangible  benefits  will  accrue  from  involving  the 
American  citizenry  in  national  security  strategy. 

Gain  support  of  the  people.  The  American 
public  is  becoming  disconnected  from  the  effort 
and  sacrifice  associated  with  our  current  conflicts. 
As  Active  Component  forces  are  increasingly 
concentrated  on  fewer  installations  in  the  United 
States,  the  National  Guard  and  other  Reserve 
Components  offer  most  citizens  their  only  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Nation’s  defense  establishment. 
Citizen  Soldiers  and  Airmen  have  inextricable 
links  in  3,300  communities,  creating  tangible, 
local  connections  between  those  communities 
and  the  national-level  effort. 

Provide  essential  skill  sets.  In  addition  to 
providing  a  vital  connection  to  the  American 
people,  employing  civilian  skill  sets  brings  criti¬ 
cal  capabilities  needed  for  stability  operations  to 
the  warfighting  commander.  The  Obama  adminis¬ 
tration’s  call  for  a  civilian  surge  has  significantly 
increased  the  number  of  U.S.  civilian  officials  in 
Afghanistan;  however,  the  much-touted  civilian 
surge  is  not  new.2  This  effort  has  been  underway 
for  decades,  but  it  has  recently  gained  prominence 
during  overseas  contingency  operations  in  the 
form  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponents.  Reserve  Component  troops  have  always 
used  their  civilian  skills  to  achieve  military  suc¬ 
cess  during  engagement  activities,  but  this  effort 
has  been  unorganized  and  often  happenstance. 
Today’s  civil-mobilization  efforts  barely  tap  the 


capacity  of  the  National  Guard,  the  citizen  skills 
portion  of  the  Citizen  Soldier  equation. 

As  an  example,  the  United  States  does  not 
have  a  national-level  police  force  providing  an 
expeditionary,  sustainable,  professional  civilian 
law  enforcement  capability  for  use  in  a  deployed 
environment.  Similarly,  it  does  not  maintain  a 
standing  capability  to  conduct  forward-deployed 
civilian  law  enforcement  training.  The  French 
gendarmerie  and  the  Italian  carabinieri  fulfill 
both  those  roles  for  their  countries.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State’s  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics 
and  Law  Enforcement  Affairs  and  the  Department 
of  Justice’s  International  Criminal  Investigative 
Training  Assistance  Program  have  these  roles; 
still,  neither  organization  is  robust  enough  to  meet 
the  Nation’s  requirements.  The  U.S.  military  must 
rely  on  military  police  and  security  forces  to  fill 
this  gap  in  stability  and  reconstruction  missions. 
Because  these  Active  Component  forces  tend  to 
be  young  and  inexperienced,  National  Guard  and 
other  Reserve  Component  forces  with  the  requisite 
knowledge  are  a  logical  choice  to  assume  this  task. 

There  are  approximately  20,000  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States. 
As  it  stands  now,  the  only  way  to  access  the  wealth 
of  civilian  law  enforcement  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  is  to  rely  on  the  National  Guard  and  other 
Reserve  Component  forces  with  a  law  enforcement 
background  using  ad  hoc  police  transition  teams  or 
other  temporary  organizations.3 

Provide  a  permanent  force  structure.  Our 
Nation  is  employing  the  Reserve  Components  as  a 
uniformed  “civilian  surge”  capability  in  a  manner 
that  wastes  expertise  and  erodes  efficiency.  To 
address  today’s  challenges,  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  discard  the  notion  of  applying 
temporary  solutions  ad  hoc  to  a  problem  that 
generations  of  our  citizens  will  face.  The  Nation 
requires  a  national  security  apparatus  with  perma¬ 
nent  structures  and  established  doctrine.  A  fixed 
solution  mutually  benefits  federal,  state,  and  local 


Reserve  Component  troops  have  always  used  their  civilian  skills  to 
achieve  military  success  during  engagement  activities,  but  this  effort 
has  been  unorganized  and  often  happenstance. 
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The  Missouri  Agriculture  and  Department  of  Conservation  Team  meets  with  Lai  Pur  District  Governor  Sayed  Rahman  and 
local  tribal  elders  to  install  several  community  solar  powered  irrigations  wells. 


government  and  provides  enormous  residual  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  private  and  public  sectors.  The  essential, 
much-sought  capability  needed  to  win  overseas 
contingency  operations — provisional  reconstruc¬ 
tion  teams,  police  training  teams,  agribusiness 
development  teams,  U.S.  Southern  Command’s  New 
Horizons  operations,  and  the  National  Guard  State 
Partnership  Program — are  all  ad  hoc  formations. 
There  is  no  formally  recognized  force  structure. 
All  draw  from  our  fighting  formations.  All  remain 
unsupported  by  the  established  doctrine,  organiza¬ 
tion,  training,  leadership,  materiel,  personnel,  and 
facilities  process. 

Provisional  reconstruction  teams  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  centerpiece  organizations  in  the  current  tactical, 
operational,  and  strategic  efforts  in  Operation  Endur¬ 
ing  Freedom  and  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  Yet,  six 
years  into  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  provisional 
reconstruction  teams  still  do  not  come  together  for 
rigorous,  focused  predeployment  preparation  and 
training.  Mission  requirements  are  often  unclear  or  ill 
defined;  sometimes  individuals  with  little  real-world 
development  experience  are  assigned  to  these  teams 


relatively  late  in  the  process.  Teams  often  do  not 
develop  synergy.  In  addition,  they  do  not  routinely 
conduct  predeployment  training  with  the  military 
organizations  (most  often  brigade  combat  teams  or 
regimental  combat  teams)  sharing  their  battlespace.4 
The  people  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  expect  the  United 
States  to  improve  the  post-conflict  environment,  but 
the  ad  hoc  pick-up  teams  fail  to  deliver.5 

The  organization  and  employment  of  land-power 
formations  (brigade  and  regimental  combat  teams 
and  their  subordinate  battalion  and  company  com¬ 
mands)  stand  in  sharp  contrast.  Despite  force  struc¬ 
ture  changes  driven  by  transformation  and  techno¬ 
logical  advances,  the  building-block  formations  of 
land  power  are  comparatively  fixed  and  enduring. 
The  protocols  for  preparing  these  forces  for  deploy¬ 
ment  are  time-tested  and  rigorous. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  warfighters,  combatant 
commands  require  skilled  civilians  as  engagement 
tools  during  phase  zero  operations.  The  National 
Guard’s  State  Partnership  Program,  which  links 
U.S.  states  with  foreign  nations  in  support  of  U.S. 
security  cooperation  objectives,  remains  one  of 
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the  most  efficient,  enduring  engagement  tools,  but 
again,  it  has  no  fixed  force  structure  and  minimal 
resourcing.  Southern  Command’s  long-running, 
highly  successful  New  Horizons  program  to  conduct 
humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  exercises  also 
relies  on  task-organized  forces  to  achieve  its  effects. 

Enhance  the  civil-military  partnership.  Inter¬ 
agency  partnership  is  the  key  to  effectively  employ¬ 
ing  a  civilian  surge  capability,  but  most  Active 
Component  forces  and  Reserve  Component  forces 
not  part  of  the  National  Guard  do  not  routinely  inter¬ 
act  with  numerous  interagencies  in  a  collaborative 
environment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  National  Guard 
operates  daily  as  an  interagency  partner  under  exactly 
those  conditions. 

Under  the  command  and  control  of  the  governors, 
the  Guard  regularly  participates  in  complex  civil- 
military  operations  during  domestic  emergencies. 
It  does  not  demand  to  lead  those  efforts.  Rather, 
the  Guard  expands  the  capacity  of  the  civilian 
instruments  of  government  at  the  state  and  local 
level,  bringing  organized,  equipped,  and  disciplined 
military  capability  to  extend  the  reach  of  civilian 
authorities.  This  civil-military  partnership  has  been 
a  core  capability  of  the  National  Guard  since  the 
Guard’s  inception. 


In  contrast,  Active  Component  forces  have  little 
requirement  to  plan,  coordinate,  or  conduct  opera¬ 
tions  in  conjunction  with  civilian  leaders.  In  fact, 
they  have  limited  authority  to  interact  officially 
with  state  or  local  governments,  even  in  emergency 
response.  The  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  are 
the  only  components  who  conduct  interagency 
operations  with  few  constitutional  or  statutory 
restrictions.  Most  other  forces  routinely  conduct 
interagency  operations  only  in  a  foreign  engage¬ 
ment,  and  then  without  the  benefit  of  extensive 
preparation  or  any  taming  of  cultural  bias  toward 
partnering  with  civilian  agencies.  However,  the 
National  Guard  routinely  coordinates  and  executes 
operations  with  interagency  partners  around  the 
globe.  For  decades,  even  preceding  the  Partner¬ 
ship  for  Peace  and  State  Partnership  Programs,  the 
National  Guard  and  its  interagency  partners  have 
executed  multiple  nation-building  missions  in  South 
and  Central  America.  In  addition,  National  Guard 
leaders  have  organized  and  led  Joint  interagency 
task  forces  participating  in  the  New  Horizons  pro¬ 
gram  exercises.  These  task  forces  have  provided 
combatant  commands  with  civilian  expertise  to 
efficiently  and  effectively  conduct  humanitarian 
and  civic  assistance  in  underdeveloped  nations. 


Missouri  Governor  Jeremiah  W.  (Jay)  Nixon,  center,  visits  the  Nangarhar  (Afghanistan)  Province  Director  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Mohammad  Hussain  Safi,  and  the  Soldiers  and  Airmen  of  the  Missouri  National  Guard’s  second  Agri-business  Devel¬ 
opment  Team  at  Forward  Operating  Base  Finley-Shields  in  July  2009. 
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The  U.S.  inability  to  organize  and  employ  the 
necessary  civilian  skill  sets  to  support  contingency 
operations  has  led  to  an  overreliance  on  foreign 
or  domestic  contractors.  The  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID)  is  not  robust 
enough  to  provide  the  depth  and  breadth  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  global  demands.  In  many  instances, 
USAID  simply  manages  contracts  instead  of 
fielding  government  employees  with  the  requisite 
skills.  The  considerable  operational  role  currently 
assumed  by  contractors  ignores  the  persistent 
nature  of  ongoing  conflicts  and  amounts  to 
institutionalizing  a  temporary  solution  to  a  near¬ 
permanent  problem.  There  are  inherent  challenges 
with  contractors  concerning  cost  containment, 
compensation,  treatment  of  workers,  and  basic 
humanitarian  issues.6  Overreliance  on  foreign 
or  domestic  contractors  erodes  the  capacity  of 
government,  diminishes  confidence  in  America’s 
resolve,  and  disconnects  the  American  people 
from  U.S.  strategic  efforts.7 

Proposed  Civilian  Reserve 
Corps 

A  number  of  proposals  have  called  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  civilian  reserve  corps  composed  of 
experts  in  economic  development,  the  rule  of 
law,  governance,  agriculture,  police  training,  and 
other  critical  areas  necessary  for  stability  and 
reconstruction.  As  a  long-term  program,  these 
proposals  are  especially  attractive  because  such 
a  corps  could  offer  tangible,  personal  connections 
between  the  American  people  and  the  persistent 
conflict  and  bring  skills  not  found  in  the  military 
to  U.S.  foreign  endeavors. 

Policymakers  have  proposed  differing  models 
for  establishing  a  civilian  reserve  corps  within 
the  Department  of  State  to  organize  and  employ 
a  civilian  surge  capability.8  The  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  offers  a  more  workable 
solution:  a  civil  branch  of  the  National  Guard 
similar  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.9  This 
structure  perhaps  could  attract  civilians  from 


across  the  government  and  private  enterprise  to  a 
truly  national  “reserve”  institution.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  could  be  structured  and  trained  along  the  lines 
of  the  Nation’s  most  successful  model  for  inter¬ 
agency  application  of  power — the  National  Guard. 

A  civilian  reserve  corps  modeled  after  and 
administered  by  the  National  Guard  would  reach 
out  and  embrace  the  civilian  capabilities  found 
in  local-  and  state-level  government  across  the 
Nation.  This  branch  of  the  guard  should  encom¬ 
pass  the  land-grant  universities  and  their  extension 
services  and  partner  with  state  and  local  associa¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Farm  Bureau  and  school  board 
associations. 

The  National  Guard  is  especially  well  suited 
to  build  a  civilian  reserve  corps  branch.  Each  of 
the  54  National  Guard  organizations  has  a  U.S. 
property  and  fiscal  office  capable  of  accepting  and 
disbursing  federal  funds.  They  also  have  existing 
structures  that  man,  care  for,  organize,  train,  equip, 
and  mobilize  forces.  Once  we  remove  the  artificial 
hindrances  to  deploying  civilians,  the  National 
Guard  will  have  the  inherent,  organic  capability 
to  prepare  and  process  personnel  for  overseas 
deployment.  Most  important,  the  National  Guard 
has  inextricable,  constitutionally  based  ties  to  state 
government.  No  other  organization  in  the  United 
States  has  these  unique  capabilities. 

Numerous  models  are  available  to  help  design 
a  civil  branch  of  the  National  Guard.  This  branch, 
doubling  as  a  Reserve  Component  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  Department  of  State,  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Homeland  Security,  could  be  trained, 
organized,  and  implemented  to  meet  virtually  any 
design  parameters  with  few  statutory  changes. 

Train  for  unity  of  purpose.  The  National  Guard 
is  the  best  organization  to  train  a  civilian  corps. 
The  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
accredits  all  54  National  Guard  regional  training 
institutes.  When  compared  to  national-level,  one- 
location  schools,  the  National  Guard  educational 
institutions  are  better  training  options  because 
they  are  located  in  every  state  or  territory  and  have 


Overreliance  on  foreign  or  domestic  contractors  erodes  the  capacity 
of  government,  diminishes  confidence  in  America’s  resolve,  and  discon¬ 
nects  the  American  people  from  U.S.  strategic  efforts. 
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Missouri  Agri-business  Development  Team  members  recon  a  potential  karizc  (traditional  Afghan  technique  to  transport 
water  at  great  distances  for  irrigation)  in  a  rural  portion  of  Rodat  District. 


the  organic  capability  to  provide  quality  control 
oversight  to  a  variety  of  training  courses.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  each  National  Guard  has  a  premobilization 
training  and  assistance  element  that  provides  inde¬ 
pendent,  third-party  verification  and  certification 
of  training.  These  formal  training  organizations 
already  have  the  capability  and  capacity  to  meet 
the  common  core  predeployment  training  needs 
of  a  National  Guard  civil  branch. 

Provide  reliable,  robust  capabilities.  An 
organized  and  trained  civil  branch  of  the  National 
Guard  creates  a  reliable,  robust  capability  to  con¬ 
duct  stability  and  reconstruction  operations.  The 
United  States  has  a  critical  need  for  this  capability 
so  it  can  reorganize  its  approach  to  address  the 
five  common  requirements  for  stabilization  and 
reconstruction:  the  rule  of  law,  a  safe  and  secure 
environment  for  indigenous  populations,  a  sus¬ 
tainable  economy,  a  stable  governance,  and  social 
well-being.  Currently  the  military  component 
focuses  on  security  tasks  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  reconstruction  tasks.  This  approach  of  “security 
first”  becomes  “security  only”  if  commanders  lack 


the  necessary  tools  to  design,  develop,  complete, 
and  maintain  reconstruction  tasks.  The  Nation’s 
approach  to  stability  and  reconstruction  opera¬ 
tions  should  provide  a  permanent  base  to  solve 
persistent  problems. 

Much  as  the  armed  forces  embraced  counterinsur¬ 
gency  in  2007,  both  the  armed  forces  and  government 
agencies  must  fully  embrace  and  implement  stabil¬ 
ity  and  reconstruction,  incorporating  interagency 
civilians  as  full  and  equal  partners  throughout  the 
military  command  structure.  Many  of  the  skill  sets 
in  highest  demand — public  works,  city  planning, 
judicial  organization — do  not  reside  comfortably  in 
uniform.  Military  commanders  can  set  the  conditions 
for  stability  and  reconstruction  by  focusing  on  secu¬ 
rity  tasks,  but  skills  found  at  state  and  local  levels  of 
government  or  in  the  private  sector  are  what  rebuild 
societies  and  make  permanent  peace.10 

Use  technology  and  reach  back.  In  the  current 
operational  environment,  bandwidth  limitations, 
combatant  command  restrictions  on  civilian 
experts  entering  the  theater,  and  countless  other 
factors  artificially  constrain  the  Nation’s  ability  to 
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bring  the  correct  skill  to  the  right  place  and  time 
to  achieve  the  most  decisive  effect. 

Returning  to  the  example  of  agricultural  devel¬ 
opment  teams,  we  note  that  reach  back  (the  capa¬ 
bility  to  use  video  teleconferencing  or  other  means 
to  communicate)  from  Afghanistan  to  subject 
matter  experts  at  land-grant  universities  or  other 
organizations  should  be  the  cornerstone  of  the 
program.  At  this  time,  connectivity  is  unneces¬ 
sarily  difficult.  We  lose  a  significant  opportunity 
when  subject  matter  experts  who  are  eager  to 
volunteer  their  unique  skills  cannot  deploy,  while 
demand  for  their  expertise  goes  unfilled. 

Here  again,  the  National  Guard  is  well  postured 
to  connect  deployed  forces  with  the  subject  matter 
experts  at  home.  The  Guard  has  existing  non- 
secure  voice  and  data  links  in  more  than  3,000 
communities  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
Guard  routinely  procures  commercial  off-the- 
shelf  technology  for  disaster  response  that  can 
easily  be  adapted  to  a  civil  branch  of  the  National 
Guard. 

Near-  and  Long-Term 
Recommendations 

Pending  longer-term  policy  and  statutory  changes 
to  implement  some  of  the  recommendations  in  this 


article,  the  National  Guard  offers  a  near-term,  robust 
solution  to  today’s  challenges  of  conducting  stability 
and  reconstruction  operations.  The  capability  exists 
to  organize  and  implement  a  civilian  surge.  The 
National  Guard’s  State  Partnership  Program  offers  a 
model  for  the  civilian  surge  for  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom.  While  conventional  forces  pursue  coun¬ 
terinsurgency  operations,  the  National  Guard  should 
develop  on-going,  state-to-province  partnerships. 

The  Missouri  National  Guard  deployed  the  first 
agricultural  team  to  Nangarhar  in  2007.  The  fifth 
rotation  of  the  Missouri  teams  will  deploy  in  late 
spring  of  2011.  This  type  of  long-term  commitment 
builds  trust  and  creates  bonds  critical  to  reconstruc¬ 
tion  efforts.  State-to-province  partnerships  strengthen 
conditions  for  the  whole-of-govemment  approach. 
The  Missouri  National  Guard  teams  connect  Mis¬ 
souri’s  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Department 
of  Conservation  to  Nangarhar’s  provincial  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Livestock.  By  expanding  this 
concept  to  enduring  state-to-province  partnerships, 
connections  can  be  made  throughout  government 
and  the  private  sector. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  release  the  National 
Guard  teams  conducting  these  state-to-province 
partnerships  from  one-size-fits-all  restrictions  on 
U.S.  forces  operating  in  Afghanistan  and  in  other 


The  Missouri  National  Guard’s  second  Agribusiness  Development  Team  arrived  in  Nangarhar  Province, 
Afghanistan,  in  November  2008.  Transfer  of  authority  took  place  on  15  December.  Surprisingly,  Nangarhar 
had  over  100  fish  farm  facilities,  which  were  located  throughout  the  province.  The  facilities  were  in  vary¬ 
ing  stages  of  disrepair,  and  the  only  fish  hatchery  was  semi-functional.  Team  leaders  initiated  a  project  to 
revitalize  and  reinvigorate  this  key  industry.  The  team  had  skilled  project  managers  and  plant  and  large 
animal  specialists,  but  little  expertise  with  fish  hatcheries.  However ;  the  team  had  a  strategic  partner  in 
the  Missouri  Department  of  Conservation.  Using  reach-back  capability  to  Missouri  and  existing  relation¬ 
ships,  the  team  and  the  Department  of  Conservation  completed  initial fish  hatchery  development  planning 
by  early  January  2009.  Due  to  restrictions  on  civilian  travel  to  Afghanistan,  the  Missouri  Department  of 
Conservation  selected  a  subject  matter  expert  with  a  Reserve  Component  affiliation  to  travel  to  Nangarhar 
to  conduct  on-the-ground  assessment  and  planning.  He  mobilized  for  60  days  deployment  and  arrived 
at  Forward  Operating  Base  Finley-Shields  in  mid-February.  A  functional  Kunar  Fish  Hatchery  design 
was  complete  within  30  days,  and  the  Department  of  Conservation ’s  expert  was  back  at  his  civilian  job  in 
Missouri  by  early  April.  This  vignette  demonstrates  that  an  effective  method  to  employ  the  instruments  of 
national  power  at  the  state  and  local  level  is  to  use  civilian  experts  deployed  through  the  National  Guard. 
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Long-term  relationships  at  the  basic  execution  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  speed  stabilization  and  development. 


locations  outside  the  United  States.  Within  the 
constraints  of  the  security  situation,  these  teams 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  the  local 
cultural  environment.  We  should  permit  the  teams 
to  conform  to  cultural  norms  in,  for  instance,  dress 
and  grooming.  The  special  operations  framework 
may  be  a  favorable  standard.  States  should  have 
the  flexibility  to  rotate  members  of  these  teams 
incrementally  to  avoid  the  “every one-in,  everyone- 
out”  rotation  of  conventional  forces  because  con¬ 
tinuity  considerations  and  longevity  of  operations 
are  critical  for  success. 

Engagement  teams.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  has  con¬ 
sidered  a  proposal  to  build  military  engagement 
teams  of  approximately  480  Soldiers.11  However,  a 
fixed  force  structure  approach  creates  an  inflexible 
organization.  Instead,  engagement  teams  should 
be  configured  to  accommodate  the  unique  needs 
of  each  province.  These  teams  should  also  include 
civilian  subject  matter  experts,  as  appropriate.  The 
current  National  Guard  Joint  Force  Headquarters 
Table  of  Distribution  and  Allowances  has  a  para¬ 
graph  of  positions  originally  designed  to  facilitate 
the  staffing  of  embedded  training  teams.  This 
fixed,  yet  flexible  approach  is  the  correct  way  to 
build  such  teams. 

This  proposal  mirrors  the  current  procedures 
used  in  conducting  engagements  under  the  State 
Partnership  Program.  Long-term  relationships  at 
the  basic  execution  levels  of  government  speed 
stabilization  and  development.  State-to-province, 
city-to-city,  town-to-town,  and  village-to-village 
relationships  shaped  according  to  similarities 
and  common  understandings  are  key.  This  pro¬ 
gram  mirrors  the  highly  successful  “sister  city” 
program.  Central  Command,  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Guard  Bureau,  could  solicit  similar 
relationships  for  all  provinces  and  then  resource 
associated  activities  appropriately.  This  bottom-up 
strategy  will  be  more  successful  than  the  top-down 
strategy  of  the  past. 


Conclusion 

The  United  States  does  not  effectively  bring  all 
the  instruments  of  national  power  to  bear  in  its 
global  engagements.  Currently,  ad  hoc  military 
organizations  and  national-level  federal  depart¬ 
ment  representatives  or  contractors  attempt  to 
deliver  the  on-the-ground  expertise  necessary  to 
conduct  stability  operations  in  regions  of  conflict. 
The  United  States  needs  to  prioritize  resources  and 
build  a  civilian  engagement  capacity.  The  combat¬ 
ant  commands  could  use  this  capability  to  conduct 
exercises  that  achieve  theater  engagement  goals. 
Exercising  this  capability  in  regions  of  interest  is 
a  smart,  powerful,  proven,  cost-effective,  and  effi¬ 
cient  method  to  achieve  engagement  requirements. 

Many  areas  marked  by  marginal  or  fragile 
governance,  yet  with  more  permissive  security 
environments  than  Iraq  or  Afghanistan,  should 
be  engaged  through  training  exercises  supporting 
theater  security  cooperation  programs  directed  by 
combatant  commanders.  Southern  Command’s 
New  Horizons  exercise  model  is  adaptable  to 
civilian  skill  sets  and  expandable  to  other  regions 
of  the  world.  Africa  Command  and  Pacific  Com¬ 
mand  both  have  extensive  engagement  require¬ 
ments  that  military  forces  alone  cannot  fulfill.  The 
lure  of  overseas  peacetime  deployment  retains 
military  members  and  will  have  the  same  effect 
on  civilian  members  of  the  civilian  branch  of  the 
National  Guard. 

The  proposal  outlined  in  this  article  is  afford¬ 
able  and  effective.  The  National  Guard  is  the  best 
organization  to  create  this  civilian  capability.  In 
the  long  term,  a  National  Guard  civilian  corps  is 
the  optimal  solution  to  a  number  of  problems, 
including  Army  Force  Generation  (ARFORGEN) 
dwell-time  issues.  In  the  near  term,  creating  a 
partnership  program  and  expanding  available 
tools  to  employ  citizen  Soldiers  and  civilians  will 
meet  the  demands  of  a  new  dynamic  American 
foreign  policy  strategy  for  counterinsurgency  and 
beyond.  MR 
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COMBAT  STUDIES  INSTITUTE 
FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS 


Conference  Announcement 

Cultivating  Leadership:  Historical 
Perspectives 

Lewis  and  Clark  Center 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

21-23  September  2010 


The  United  States  Army  Combat  Studies  Institute, 
Combined  Arms  Center,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
will  host  its  8th  annual  symposium  entitled  “Cultivating 
Leadership:  Historical  Perspectives.”  The  symposium 
will  include  a  variety  of  guest  speakers,  panel  sessions, 
and  general  discussions. 

The  confirmed  guest  speakers  are  GEN(R)  Gordon  Sullivan 
and  BG  H.R.  McMaster. 

The  symposium  will  explore  the  development  of 
leaders  within  the  U.S.  Army  in  order  to  attain  national 
goals  and  objectives  in  peace  and  war  within  a 
historical  context.  The  symposium  will  also  include  a 
discussion  of  current  issues  and  trends,  as  well  as 
sister  services  and  international  topics.  A  program  will 
be  published  in  a  separate  message  and  posted 
on  the  CSI  web  page  when  complete.  The  CSI  web 
page  is  located  at:  http://usacac.armv.mil/CAC2/CSI/. 


WHAT  WE  DO: 


•  Publish  books  and  monographs  covering  current 
doctrinal  issues  from  a  historical  perspective 

•  Assist,  plan,  and  conduct  staff  rides  around  the 
world  for  U.S.  Army  units  and  agencies 

•  Develop,  maintain,  and  coordinate  an  integrated 
progressive  program  of  military  history  instruction 
in  the  United  States  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  service  school  system 

•  Conduct  the  annual  CSI  Military  History  Symposium 

For  more  information  about  CSI  publications 
or  assistance  to  your  organization,  contact  the 
following: 

CSI  Publications  and  the  Symposium: 

Mr.  Kendall  D.  Gott 
ken.gott@us.army.mil 


Staff  Rides: 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Ramsey 
bob.ramsey@us.army.mil 

Military  History  Instructional  Support 
MAJ  Clay  Mountcastle 
sjohnc.mountcastle@us.army.mil 
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